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find Caesar's actions to have surpassed them alL One he may be
held to have outdone in consideration of the difficulty of the country
in which he fought, another in the extent of territory which he con-
quered; some, in the number and strength of the enemy whom he
defeated; one man, because of the wildness and perfidiousness of the
tribes whose good-will he conciliated, another in his humanity and
clemency to those he overpowered; others, again, in his gifts and
kindnesses to his soldiers; all alike in the number of the battles
which he fought and the enemies whom he killed. For he had not
pursued the wars in Gaul full ten years when he had taken by storm
above eight hundred towns, subdued three hundred states, and of the
three millions of men, who made up the gross sum of those with whom
at several times he engaged, he had killed one million and taken
captive a second.
He was so much master of the good-will and hearty service of
his soldiers that those who in other expeditions were but ordinary
men displayed a courage past defeating or withstanding when they
went upon any danger where Caesar's glory was concerned. Such a
one was Acilius, who, in the sea-fight before Marseilles, had his
right hand struck off with a sword, yet did not quit his buckler out
of his left, but struck the enemies in the face with it, till he drove
them off and made himself master of the vessel. Such another was
Cassius Scaeva, who, in a battle near Dyrrhachiurn, had one of his
eyes shot out with an arrow, his shoulder pierced with one javelin,
and his thigh with another; and having received one hundred
and thirty darts upon his target, called to the enemy, as though
he would surrender himself. But when two of them came up to him,
he cut off the shoulder of one with a sword, and by a blow over the
face forced the other to retire, and so with the assistance of his
friends, who now came up, made his escape. Again, in Britain,
when some of the foremost officers had accidentally got into a
morass full of water, and there were assaulted by the enemy, a com-
mon soldier, whilst Caesar stood and looked on, threw himself into the
midst of them, and after many signal demonstrations of his valor,
rescued the officers and beat off the barbarians. He himself, in the
end, took to the water, and with much difficulty, partly by swimming,
partly by wading, passed it, but in the passage lost his shield.
Caesar and his officers saw it and admired, and went to meet him
with joy and acclamation. But the soldier, much dejected and in
tears, threw himself down at Caesar's feet and begged his pardon
for having let go his buckler. Another time in Agrica, Scipio hav-
ing taken a ship of Cassar's in which Granius Petro, lately appointed
quaestor, was sailing, gave the other passengers as free prize to his
soldiers, but thought fit to offer the quaestor his life. But he said